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Minor matters of interest which may be mentioned are (a) the omission of 
specific reference to the supposed motor distinctions of memorial and imaginal 
imagery reported by Perky and accepted by Professor Titchener in one of his 
previous works; (b) the statement (as against certain of the Behaviorists) that 
movement by itself is no index to mental process (p. 232), a formula which if 
true puts a quietus on a psychology of the larynx and vocal cords such as we 
find heralded by our 'objectivists'; (c) the acceptance on grounds which 
seem to me quite as inadequate as ever (I have put forth my criticisms in 
several papers) of the negative inferences of Sherrington and Cannon on 
James 's doctrine of emotion; and (d) the apparent acceptance of a substantially 
unmodified form of the Helmholzian theory of audition, despite the grave 
difficulties with which it is confronted. 

This is not the place to open up again the controversy centering on meaning 
as a problem of psychology. As is well known, Professor Titchener will have 
none of it. Of course, if you so draw your definition of a scientific psychologi- 
cal fact as to exclude the phenomena of meaning, then inevitably such phe- 
nomena become taboo for the orthodox psychologist. But the process by 
which this result is achieved has always seemed to me to savor of 'strong-arm ' 
methods, to be arbitrary and essentially artificial. I see no reason to change 
this conviction after reading the author's presentation of his case. I may 
misunderstand his position, but if not, I should unhesitatingly enlist under 
Stout's banner so far as concerns this issue. 

The book is simply organized and its materials are readily accessible. Well- 
considered questions are appended to each chapter and a brief but useful 
bibliography. In some instances, notably the chapter on the self, one might 
perhaps wish that citations had been made of scholarly presentations of views 
more squarely opposed to the author's, such, for example, as Miss Calkins's. 

The printer and publisher have done their part of the work well and the 
result is a book pleasant in the hand, with a well printed page agreeable to the 
eye. Although often rated low, these are no mean assets in a book for student's 

use. 

James R. Angell. 
University of Chicago. 

The World as Imagination (Series I). By Edward Douglas Fawcett. 

London, Macmillan and Co., 1916. — pp. xliii, 623. 

This extended work forms the essential nucleus of a metaphysical idealism 
of the imagination. It follows earlier treatises by the same author. It pre- 
pares the way for further developments of his principle in later writings. Ap- 
parently Mr. Fawcett has moved from a metaphysical idealism of the classical 
type by way of current empirical doctrines to an 'ideal-realism' of which the 
Cosmic Imagination — termed for brevity the C.I. — constitutes the center and 
the norm. Imagination gives concreteness, whereas the Hegelian idealism 
was vitiated by its exclusive devotion to abstract rationality. Imagination 
in the psychical individual shows novelty and actual creation — hence imagi- 
nation is just the ground fitted to explain a world in which new beginnings 
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have at last been recognized as among the given data in the case. And yet 
the author never loses the inborn metaphysical instinct of his class. The Idea 
is the thing — only it is imagination, not reason. And from this ground all can 
be explained; nay, the writer undertakes as few others in this hesitant age to 
furnish an outline of the cosmos, from the constitution of the primal unity all 
the way to a solution of the problem of evil. 

Not all the universe, indeed, is construed in the present volume. The author 
prefaces his own doctrine by a discussion of method and an historical account 
of earlier and divergent endeavors to solve the problems which he has made 
his own. Then follows the analysis of the C.I. as essentially consciousness with 
its two contrasting phases, on the one hand 'underlying continuity,' on the 
other, 'content,' which is always 'loose '.or even internally in conflict to a 
greater or less degree. The argument proceeds to consider further aspects of 
the C.I.: its activity, its 'superlogical' character, its immanent purposiveness, 
its affective or emotional character, its explanatory relation to time, space, 
matter, energy, cause, chance, conservation and change. The latter part of 
the volume is given to a more particular discussion of the world of nature and 
its evolution; including on the way an assertion of sentiency as the character- 
istic quality of all the units of creation from the simplest up, and of the existence 
of finite deities, distinct from the infinite ground (the C.I.) of which there may 
be many in relation with the various possible systems which make up the whole. 
The book concludes with " First Steps toward a Solution of the Problem of 
Evil " based on these doctrines, in which, however, the author, as in some other 
connections, modestly disclaims complete success for his speculative venture. 
As already intimated, a not inconsiderable part of Mr. Fawcett's argument 
is historical and critical. And in this he displays his skill. It is not necessary, 
or possible, in every case to accept his critical results; but often they are marked 
by insight. His reiteration of his objections to the mechanistic theory grows 
wearisome; nevertheless, they are in substance sound, even though the critic 
seems unaware of the possible nihilistic outcome of his destructive analysis of 
fundamental scientific concepts. The argument to the failure of Hegel's 
panlogistic scheme is valid, if not novel; the doubt arises when the critic seeks 
to fasten panlogism on every idealistic system of the rational type, and again 
when he leaps from the rejection of Hegelism to the enthronement of the C.I. 
as fitted by its a-logical character to supply concrete elements which the older 
theory lacked. And this last point brings us to the crux of the case. It is on 
the positive, rather than the negative side of the discussion that the author 
fails. The ground of the universe is Cosmic Imagination. Surely, then, in a 
work devoted to this thesis, the reader is entitled to an analysis of imagination 
and a discussion of its laws. Yet the reviewer has been unable to discover in 
the present treatise so much as a definition of imagination in any concrete 
terms. The Glossary, indeed, contains the following: " Imagination, Cosmic. 
See Ground. The ocean of the infinite, at once conservative and creative, 
conceived as analogous in character to our imagining. Also called the 'C.I.' 
or Imaginal Idea as contrasted with the Hegelian Logical Idea. See IDEA, 
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the" (p. 613). But what is our imagining? Are we to take it as given in 
unreflective self-consciousness and merely to analyze out so many of its prin- 
ciples as relate to the thesis in hand? This seems to be the author's method, 
resulting in attention to creative activity and a-logical or superlogical quality 
as the chief characteristics of imaginative thought. But again the question 
presses, is this procedure adequate? Is concrete human imagination creative 
in the literal sense of the term? And if we are to emphasize its a-logical char- 
acter, are we not obligated, as an essential preliminary, to discuss the belief 
common to psychologists that even its vagaries are subject to psychical laws? 

Similar difficulties manifest themselves in connection with other phases of 
the argument. Sometimes definition is lacking, sometimes proof, the estab- 
lishment of essential principles being taken in an extraordinarily easy way. 
In epistemology, the author rightly notes the presence in perceptive and imagi- 
native experience of connective relational elements, but with many other 
thinkers, especially the empiricists of the day, he fails to see that this view 
voids the concept of reason as a function exclusively abstract. As a meta- 
physician, he finds idealism or ideal-realism so cbvious a doctrine and so con- 
clusive that he spends little effort in its defence. In the philosophy of nature, 
it is held sufficient to bring forward conservative and creative tendencies in the 
C.I. as an explanation of the mingling of stability and change among the phases 
of the world. The facts of relative permanence and real change are recognized 
in a way for which one may well be grateful: their deduction is another matter; 
it will appeal chiefly to those who are in a priori agreement with the author's 
cosmic scheme. 

Finally, the literary character of this treatise is remarkable. On the side of 
clearness the writer rarely leaves much to be desired. At times his style rises 
to a high level of expressive statement. But the diction is often strained, or, 
with the grammar, definitely at fault: supposal, imaginal, appulse, to adequate 
are examples of the former tendency; under the second head, the reader is con- 
stantly confronted by the use of aware as a verb active, or even in the passive 

mood. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Etudes de philosophic morale. By Charles Werner. Paris, Fischbacher, 

1917. — pp. vii, 248. 

This book is composed of seven articles and lectures written at different 
times and for different occasions. All of them converge, however, on the 
general problem of the nature of philosophy and its relation to religion; con- 
sequently there is a decided thread of unity running through them. In fact, 
the religious drift of the whole series is so marked that the spirit of the book 
might perhaps have been better expressed by some such title as Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion. All of the essays, with the exception of the two de- 
voted to a consideration of the religious implications of the views of Boutroux 
and Renouvier, have been published elsewhere. 

The first study, "Morality and Religion," is an exposition and criticism of 



